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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CABINET, 1688-1760 

PART I 

The English cabinet made its appearance in the seventeenth 
century at a time when the Privy Council was declining in impor- 
tance. 1 During the eighteenth century it superseded the Privy 
Council as the important advisory body of the sovereign. In the 
long course of its development, which may be traced from the begin- 
ning of the reign of Charles I., and more dimly, perhaps, in the 
reign of his father, its origin in connection with the waning of the 
Privy Council was understood and acknowledged by contemporaries. 
" As the offices of the law ", says Roger North, " out of clerkships, 
spawn other offices, so this council was derived from the Privy 
Council, which, originally, was the same thing." 2 The exact process, 
however, by which it developed from the Privy Council has not been 
clear. It may have begun as a secret body of advisers called together 
by the king rather as intimate friends than officials, and hence have 
gone on for some time in parallel development with the council ; or 
it may have originated as a standing committee. 3 More probably 
its origin is to be sought in both of these sources, but until the Privy 
Council Register has been studied in connection with the sombre 
piles of state papers and the numerous miscellaneous manuscripts 
of the Stuart period, no certain conclusion can be drawn. 

In 1617 James I. created a secret committee of the Privy Council 
to deal with questions relating to the proposed Spanish match. 4 
Somewhat before this time Bacon had made his famous allusion to 
" cabinet counsels ", excellent, indeed, for secrecy and despatch, yet 
" a remedy worse than the disease ". 5 The Spanish Committee was 
continued until the end of the reign. 6 On the accession of Charles 
I., the Foreign Committee was instituted, and continued at least 
until March, 1640. 7 These committees were not bodies supervising 

1 For the enlargement of the Privy Council under the Stuarts, the conse- 
quent division of its work among committees, and the decline of the council 
itself, cf. E. I. Carlyle, " Committees of Council under the Earlier Stuarts ", 
English Historical Review, XXI. 673 ff. (1906). 

2 Lives of the Norths (London, 1826), II. 50. 

s Cf. H. C. Foxcroft, Life of Halifax, I. 59, note. 

* Carlyle, Eng. Hist. Rev., XXI. 674, 675. 

5 Essays, xx., " Of Counsel ". 

e Carlyle, Eng. Hist. Rev., XXI. 675. 

''Ibid., pp. 675-677. 

( 751 ) 
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or directing the general administration of the government ; they had 
in charge merely Spanish or foreign affairs. They were parts of 
the Privy Council, and not bodies superseding it. Because of the 
secrecy of their deliberations, however, and their evident importance, 
they soon attracted the attention of outsiders. In 1624 the Spanish 
Committee is spoken of as the "Junta for Foreign Affairs". 8 
" June, 1625 ", writes Walter Yonge, " the King made choice of six 
of the nobility for his Council of the Cabinet." 9 In 1630 Sir Thomas 
Roe declares that Vane " is of the Cabinett and one of those that 
Can read whispers". 10 About this time Massinger, the dramatist, 
makes in one of his plays an allusion which shows clear understand- 
ing of the difference between the old council and the new secret 
body : n 

" Adorni. May I presume to ask if the ambassador 

Employ'd by Ferdinand, the Duke of Urbin, 
Hath audience this morning? 

Astutio. 'Tis uncertain : 

For though a counsellor of state, I am not 

Of the cabinet counsel: but there's one, if he please, 

That may resolve you." 

After 1638, when it is the Scottish Committee of the Privy Council 
which deals with affairs of the greatest current importance, this 
body attracts attention in the same manner. In 1640 the commis- 
sioners from Scotland had a hearing "before his Majesty and these 
of the private Committy or Cabin Counsell in England ". 12 Claren- 
don refers to it as " that committee of the Council which used to be 
consulted in secret affairs ". 13 He says that Strafford's advice — 
that advice which brought him at last to Tower Hill — was given in 
the committee " which they called the Cabinet Council " ; 14 and that 
the younger Vane found among his father's papers the minutes of 
this " Cabinet Council ", which he communicated to Pym. 15 Claren- 
don also describes at length "the Committee of State", made up of 
a few trusted councillors, " which was reproachfully after called the 
J undo, and enviously then in the court the Cabinet Council" }* In 

s Carlyle, Eng. Hist. Rev., XXI. 676. 

9 Diary of Walter Yonge, Esq. (Camden Society, 1848), p. 83. 

10 St. P. Dom. (State Papers Domestic, Public Record Office), Charles 
I., CLXX., July 14, 1630. 

11 The Maid of Honour, 1. 1 (1632). 

12 The Committee of Estates to the Earl of Athole. Athole MSS., Historical 
Manuscripts Commission Reports, 12, VIII. 26. 

is History of the Rebellion (ed. Macray, Oxford, 1888), II. 61. 

i*Ibid., III. 117. 

is Ibid., III. 131. 

wlbid., II. 99. Cf. also III. 118. 
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1644 a Parliamentarian sneers at the Royalist " Cabinet or Junto "" 
Even before this time the opponents of the king had lost faith in the 
Privy Council, since they understood that weighty matters were 
decided by a few of his favorites in secret consultation. 18 John 
Selden and his associates gravely expressed this : " The sense of 
State once contracted into a Privy Council, is soon recontracted into 
a Cabinet-Council, and last of all into a Favourite or two ; which 
many times brings damage to the publick, and both themselves and 
Kings into extreme praecipices." 19 

After the Restoration a similar part was played by the Committee 
for Foreign Affairs, stigmatized as the cabinet or cabal. 20 " I hear 
our carrying the vote for the naming Holland to bee an Allie, much 
displeased the Court, at the Cabinett the D. moved to have us dis- 
solved ", writes Thomas Thynne to Halifax in 1677. 21 There now 
occur numerous allusions to Charles transacting business with the 
advice of a few of his favorites in private consultation. 22 Francis 
North, writing of his political experiences in 1679, says : " It was 
Not long before he was summoned to the Cabinett ... he was 
taken in to the Most secret Recesses of the K Councells." 23 Lord 
Jeffreys was appointed a member of the " Cabanet or caball " in 
1684. 24 For this period North describes the "posture of the Cabi- 
nett"; it contained the lord president, the lord privy seal, the two 
secretaries of state, and, apparently, three others. 25 By the end of 
the Stuart period the cabinet council in the sense of a secret council 
was fairly well known to those acquainted with English political 
life. But there was as yet nothing definite about it except its char- 
acter of privacy. It might be sometimes one body, sometimes 
another, with membership depending entirely upon the temporary 
wish of the king. 

After the Revolution of 1688 the existence of a cabinet council 
was recognized and also the need of having it. An anonymous ad- 
viser urged William to make his government strong and at the same 

it Mercurius Britanicus, July 22, 1644 (British Museum). 

18 Cf. Gardiner, History of England (ed. 1884), IX. 292. 

19 Nathaniel Bacon, An Historical and Political Discourse of the Laws and 
Government of England, etc. (ed. 1739), p. 201. Written about 1649. 

20 Pepys mentions the " Cabinet " on a number of occasions. Diary, May 
IS. 1663; November 9, 1664; August 26, 1666; November 16, 1667. 

21 Foxcroft, Life of Halifax, I. 129. 

22 St. P. Dom., Entry Books, LXVIII., January 20, February 25, 1681/2; 
January 20, February 24, 1682/3; March 31, 1683; LXIV., January 29, 1683/4; 
April 5, 1684. 

23 Memoranda Historica, Add. MSS. (Additional Manuscripts, British Mu- 
seum), 32,520, f. 251. 

2* Ibid., p. 253. 

25 Add. MSS., 32,520, f. 253 ; ibid., 32,523, f. 36. 
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time popular, by gratuitously acquainting Parliament " That he 
resolves to advise in all Emergencys for this next Year with the 
Marqu : of H or C. but not both Earl of Nottingham Earl of Macles- 
feild Earl of Portland Ld Bp. of Salisbury or any other 5 ". 26 In 
1690, William, reserved though he was and desirous of acting 
swiftly by himself, yet in a conversation with Halifax, "Agreed the 
necessity of a cabinet Councill". 27 In August, Marlborough com- 
municated to Halifax " a scheme of a Cabinet Councell " including, 
among others, the lord president, the lord steward, and the two 
secretaries of state. 28 When the king left for Ireland in the same 
year, Mary wrote : " He had declared in Parlament, that the govern- 
ment was to be left in my hands, and in private had told me, who he 
intended to leave here as my Cabinet Council." 29 In the next year 
Nottingham tells the attorney-general to be ready on the Friday 
following " when the Cabinett Council is to attend the King at 
Kensington . . . His Maty would have yr Report laid before him ". 30 
Allusions to the cabinet now become more and more frequent; 31 
cabinet meetings seem much a matter of course ; 32 the body assumes 
definite shape and outline ; and it is possible to understand something 
of its duties and functions. 

Apparently the membership of the cabinet was not fixed rigidly 
as yet, but was coming to be regarded so. In 1694, Shrewsbury 
writes to William that the Marquis of Normanby and some of the 
other great officers insisted with warmth that they should be ad- 
mitted as of right. 33 The cabinet could not, however, as yet main- 
tain its existence or power. At this very time William, when leav- 
ing England, had left instructions that " there should be no cabinet 
council ", but that instead the lord president, the lord keeper, the 
lord privy seal, and the secretaries of state should meet for consul- 
tation. 34 As late as 1701 Sunderland declared that it would be much 

26 St. P. Dom., King William's Chest, VI. 163. 

27 " Spencer House Journals ", Foxcroft, Life of Halifax, II. 244. 

28 Ibid., II. 129. 

29 R. Doebner, Memoirs of Mary (Leipzig, 1886), pp. 27, 28. 

30 St. P. Dom., Entry Books, XCVIII., December 1, 1691. 

3i St. P. Dom., King William's Chest, XIII. 10 (1692) ; St. P. Dom., 
Entry Books, XCVIII. 434 (1692); St. P. Dom., William and Mary, XV. 177 
(1697); St. P. Dom., Entry Books, XCIX. 530 (1698); CI. 4, 12, 28, 68 (1699), 
119, 136 (1700); CII. 33, 83 (1701). 

32 " My Lord President has communicated yr Letter of the 24 instant . . . 
to the Cabinet Councill." Nottingham to Sir John Guise. St. P. Dom., Entry 
Books, XCVIII., April 29, 1692. "I suppose they will be at the Cabinet 
Councill on Sonday." James Vernon to Lord Chief Justice Holt. Ibid., CI., 
March 30, 1699. 

33 Coxe, Correspondence of Shrewsbury (London, 1821), p. 36. 
3* Ibid., pp. 34. 38. 
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for the king's service, if he brought his affairs to be debated at the 
cabinet council. 35 Apparently the cabinet met in the king's palace at 
Kensington, with some regularity, on appointed days, though fre- 
quently summoned for special meeting. Most of the meetings seem 
to have been held in the evening. 86 So far as may be judged from 
the scanty materials available, 37 the king called in the members not 
only for advice and deliberation, but also for the mere transacting 
of routine business. Aside from the fact that this business was of 
an important and confidential character, it differed scarcely at all 
from the business transacted at the committee of council presently to 
be described. In the cabinet the king received petitions and com- 
munications, conferred with officials specially summoned, and ren- 
dered decisions. 38 It seems certain that at this time no cabinet meet- 
ing was ever held except in the presence of the king. 

Under Anne the cabinet council continues much as in the reign 
preceding, but it is evident from the more frequent mention that it 
is continually becoming more important. The membership seems 
to have been ten or more ; something which De Foe, in 1704, advised 
Harley to reduce. 39 The meetings took place usually at St. James's, 
in the afternoon or in the evening. It was very rare that the queen 
was not present. 40 Matters about which Anne wished to confer 
before giving a decision were formally presented in cabinet by the 
secretaries of state, who, after the meetings, communicated the de- 
cisions to the persons or departments affected. 41 Those persons 

35 Hardwicke, Miscellaneous State Papers, II. 461. 

36 St. P. Dom., passim. 

37 Minutes of cabinet meetings occur very infrequently in the period before 
George I. 

38 St. P. Dom., Entry Books, XCVIII.-CL, passim. 

39 He believed that the Privy Council should take an active part in affairs, 
in which case the queen would need a cabinet composed merely of her treasurer 
and secretary of state. Lansdowne MSS., 98, ff. 223-246, printed in Eng. Hist. 
Rev., XXII. 132-143 (1907). 

•40 Apparently the first instance of the cabinet meeting without the sovereign 
occurs in 171 1. To examine Guiscard "the Lords of the Cabinet Council met 
at the Cockpit, at Mr. Secretary St. John's office ". The names of those present 
are given. "The Duke of Shrewsbury and the Archbishop were the only mem- 
bers of the Cabinet that were wanting." Edward Harley, jr. to Abigail Harley, 
March 22, 1710/1. Portland MSS., Hist. MSS. Comm. Reports, 15, IV. 669. 
It is certain, however, that this was not really considered a meeting of the 
cabinet, but of the cabinet members. The statute 9 Anne, c. 21 was passed 
because Guiscard "being under Examination before a Committee of Her Majesties 
most Honourable Privy Council ", made his attack upon Harley. Statutes of the 
Realm, IX. 479. Cf. Lords' Journals, XIX. 251. In any event, it is evident that 
the name of the place of meeting — the king's cabinet or room — was beginning to be 
attached to those who assembled, even when they did not meet in the " cabinet ". 

« St. P. Dom., Entry Books, CII., CIV., passim. Hence it is that the letter- 
books of the secretaries are such a valuable source for the history of the cabinet 
at this time. 
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who were regarded as members of the cabinet council were sup- 
posed to attend all meetings ; and when the presence of some other 
official was desired, he was specially summoned. 42 For the most part 
the day of assembling seems to have been agreed upon from meeting 
to meeting, or else announced by summons from the office of the 
secretary of state, although sometimes cabinets are held with con- 
siderable regularity. At these meetings the queen received reports 
and special information; 43 considered memorials and petitions; 44 
determined naval, military, and domestic policy; 45 conferred about 
diplomatic affairs; 46 and sanctioned proclamations and orders in 
council. 47 

These things lie upon the surface. They afford, however, only 
a small amount of information about a group of counsellors pri- 
vately giving advice to the sovereign. Just what this body was, is 
fairly clear, but how it had come into being, cannot be known posi- 
tively until the immense mass of sources for the earlier period has 
been examined carefully throughout. Nevertheless, something can 
be stated with certainty now, and some confusion, which has per- 
vaded the subject, can be cleared. away. 

By the end of the seventeenth century the executive council of 
England was the Privy Council, but the greater part of its impor- 
tance had been lost, and the work which it did was largely formal in 
character. 48 The sovereign now received most of his guidance and 
advice and assistance from two smaller bodies, the cabinet council 
and the committee of council. 

If certain aspects of the history of the cabinet have been mis- 
understood, perhaps no part has lain deeper under the yellowing 

42 " The Queen desires to speak with Your Grace at the Cabinet Councill, 
which is appointed to meet on Wednesday next at five in the Afternoon at St. 
James." James Vernon to the Duke of Ormonde. St. P. Dom., Entry Books, 
CII., March 23, 1 701/2. 

43 St. P. Dom., Entry Books, CII., April 4, 1702; CIV., June 27, 1702, March 
5, 1702/3; CVIII., March 2, 1709/10; CX., August 24, 1710. 

44 Ibid., CIV., June 3, 1702. 

45 In 1704 information about the Scotch plot was "laid before the Q Cabt 
Councl. and H of Lds. by E. of N." Hatton-Finch Papers, Add. MSS., 29,587, 
f. 128. About the same time Sir Cloudesly Shovell was ordered from the cabinet 
to proceed on an expedition when he had twenty ships. St. P. Dom., Entry 
Books, CV., May 1, 1704. 

46 " The Inclosed seperate article with the House of Lunenbourg, was read 
at a Cabinet Councill on the 8th of this month and her Majty directed her 
pleasure to be signified to your Grace for yor. signing of it, and that this should 
be ratified together with the treaty." Hedges to the Duke of Marlborough. 
St. P. Dom., Entry Books, CI., December 18, 1702. 

47 Ibid., CIV., February 14, 1703/4; CXVI., April 12, 1714. 

48 E. Southwell, Privy Council Routine, 1692-1695, Add. MSS., 34,349, f. 18. 
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heaps of official papers than the subject of the committee of council. 
It has been shown that the work of the enlarging Privy Council was 
during the period 1603-1640 given over to committees, some of 
which at times tended to become more important than the council 
itself; and that some of them, such as the Scottish Committee and 
the Foreign Committee, attracted a great deal of attention, and, 
because of the secrecy of their work, were by contemporaries called 
cabinets, juntos, or cabals. These bodies may properly be regarded 
as prototypes of the cabinet, though it is not so clear that any one 
of them is an ancestor. Their work seems to have been much like 
what we know was the work of the cabinet council of William or of 
Anne, and this is particularly true as time goes on. In 1679 the 
Committee of Intelligence was appointed. For more than a year 
and a half it continued to meet every week or so in Whitehall. 
Frequently, though not always, the king was present. The attend- 
ance ranged from four to eleven, a usual number being nine. 
Among those generally present were the lord chancellor, the lord 
president, the lord chamberlain, and such important personages as 
Halifax, Sunderland, and Sir William Temple. Matters foreign, 
domestic, and colonial were considered here. Petitions were re- 
ceived, and orders and instructions determined upon. Reports were 
read from other committees of the Privy Council, and orders sent 
back. Consuls were appointed, instructions were drawn up for 
envoys, treaties were considered and approved. Of all these meet- 
ings formal minutes were written out, headed by a list of those 
present. 40 The significance of this body lies not in the fact that it 
was the most important committee of the Privy Council, but in the 
fact that it was to some extent taking the place of the Privy Council 
itself. A committee of the council, it was dealing not merely with 
important work of one kind, but was tending to take over all the 
important work of the whole council. 

The same result, the essential replacement of the Privy Council 
by a part of itself, was being brought about in another way. The 
work of the Privy Council might usually be apportioned among a 
number of committees, but as time went on, the ablest and most 
trusted advisers of the king are found on all the important com- 
mittees, 50 so that gradually the work of all the committees, that is 
the work of the Privy Council, came to be done by a small group of 
men. This concentration of work in a few hands becomes marked 
when presently we find mention not only of committees of the 

40 Register of the Committee of Intelligence, 1679-1682, Add. MSS., 15,643, 
passim. 

50 H. W. V. Temperley, " Inner and Outer Cabinet and Privy Council, 
1679-1783", Eng. Hist. Rev., XXVII. 688 (1912). 
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council, but of the committee of council, that is the " Committee of 
the whole Councill ". 51 

The development of the committee system can in no wise be 
comprehended unless the nature of the committees is clearly under- 
stood. It seems fairly certain that in the earlier part of the Stuart 
period the committees appointed were standing committees of defi- 
nite membership and for the supervision of business of a particular 
kind. 52 Of limited membership also were the committees planned 
in 1668, 53 and this was the case with the Committee of Intelligence 
of 1679, for the members who were to constitute them were named 
when the bodies were formed. 54 As time goes on, however, it be- 
comes apparent out of much obscurity, that the committees of the 
Privy Council are not for the most part standing divisions of the 
council, appointed to take charge of matters of a particular kind, 
but are rather such members of all the council as are competent or 
willing to attend to such business, that is to say, that they are com- 
mittees of the whole Privy Council; in other words, that the only 
standing committee is the committee of the whole council, a body of 
varying composition and almost unlimited competence, consisting of 
the whole council, though attended only hj a few members, 55 and 
that what appear to be different particular standing committees, 
are really the members of the committee of the whole council work- 
ing now upon one kind of business, now on another, for the time 
being. 56 It cannot be stated positively 57 that in the period after 
1688 there were no subsidiary standing committees of the Privy 
Council ; 58 yet it can be regarded as certain that most of the council 

51 Southwell, Privy Council Routine, Add. MSS., 34,349, f. 19. 

52 " At least five permanent administrative committees can be traced down 
to 1640, besides others of a more temporary character." Carlyle, Eng. Hist. Rev., 
XXI. 675. Bacon, writing in the earlier part of the reign of James I., approves 
of " Committees for ripening business for the counsel ". He adds, " I commend 
also standing commissions : as for trade, for treasure, for war, for suits, for some 
provinces." Essays, xx., " Of Counsel ". 

53 Egerton MSS., 2543, i- 205. Cf. C. M. Andrews, " British Committees, 
Commissions and Councils of Trade and Plantations, 1622-1675 ", Johns Hopkins 
University Studies (1908), XXVI. 88-90. 

5* Cf. " Names of the Lords of the Comittee of Intelligence. 1679." Add. 
MSS., 15,643, f. 1. 

55 J. Munro in Sir Almeric W. FitzRoy, Acts of the Privy Council of Eng- 
land, II. vi-x. 

66 Cf. C. M. Andrews, American Historical Review, XVI. 120, 121 (1910); 
O. M. Dickerson, American Colonial Government, 1606-176$ (Cleveland, 1912), 
pp. 84-94; Munro in FitzRoy, Acts of the Privy Council, II. vi-x. 

57 As to this Munro is clear but uncertain (II. viii) ; Dickerson positive but 
obscure (84 ff.). 

58 Southwell, clerk of the Privy Council, writing about 1695, says that most 
of the council business is first " referred to the Proper persons and offices, in 
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business was now transacted by committees which, under their 
various names, were merely aspects of the same committee of the 
whole council. 58 

The committee of the whole Privy Council soon becomes sub- 
stantially what the most powerful of the standing committees had 
been, a small group of the most important, the most trusted, and the 
most efficient privy councillors, except that it is the essence rather 
than a part of the council. This result, the superseding to a great 
extent of the Privy Council by a few of its members, was brought 
about by two things : first, that most of the councillors ceased attend- 
ing at the formal meetings of the council ; 60 and secondly, that from 
all the councillors a small group of the abler and more trusted of 
the king's advisers were the only ones present at most of the com- 
mittee meetings, and so came to be the actual committee of council. 
In other words, while there were apparently several different com- 
mittees, they were actually committees of the whole council working 
upon particular business for the time being ; while the committee of 
the whole council could be all of the council, it was in reality only 
a small part, because few of the members attended ; and while differ- 
ent members might attend to the different kinds of business, for the 
most part the same members met to attend to each kind of business. 
Therefore, the committee of council, whatever it could be or ought 
to be, was coming to be a small and fairly definite group of the most 

order to a full information of the fact by Reports " ; and then mentions among 
others the lords justices of Ireland, the Committee of Jersey, and the committee 
of the whole council. Privy Council Routine, Add. MSS., 34,349, ff. 19, 20. 

5» In writing to the king in 1694, Earl Mulgrave advised: "The King may be 
pleased also to order a certain number of Privy-Councellours to be a standing 
Committee for the Plantations, and of such as are likely to attend it ; and that it 
should meet two mornings in a week on fixed dayes, and not according to the 
leasure or humour of a President of the Councell . . . The King may settle also 
a Committee for Ireland to sit once a fortnight ; but neither of these Committees 
will signifie any thing, unless your Maty: tell them solemnly at your going to 
Flanders, that you expect exact attendance at those Committees and that you 
have ordered the Cleriks to write in a book theyr names who shall fail any day 
to come." He adds significantly : " Your Maty, will please to observe that I 
humbly propose a select number for all Committees, instead of all the Councell, 
as it is now; because now every body's business is nobody's, whereas the other 
way, such will be charged with it who are most capable of attending and under- 
standing it." St. P. Dom., King William's Chest, XIII. 10, 10a. 

so In 1706/7 the Privy Council contained 63 members. From May to 
May, inclusive, the lord chancellor and the lord treasurer attended 24 times; 
Harley, 20 times; Prince George of Denmark, the lord president, and Sir Charles 
Hedges, each 19 times; the Duke of Somerset, 17 times; the lord chamberlain, 
16 times; Sunderland and the lord chief justice, 14 times. More than half of the 
members, 36, attended 5 times or less; while 20 members did not attend a single 
time. Privy Council Memoranda, 1660-1708, Add. MSS., 35,107, f. 59. Thus 
it may be seen that the work of the Privy Council was substantially in the hands 
of about ten men. 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XVIII. — 51. 
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important privy councillors, and so was not very different from the 
Committee of Intelligence whose members were appointed by name 
in 1679. 

In the changing Privy Council, then, two lines of development 
can be discerned. On the one hand, the important business of the 
council is taken over by small standing committees or divisions of 
itself, such as the Scottish Committee or the Committee of Intelli- 
gence; on the other hand, affairs of various kinds are managed by 
various committees which, however, are merely aspects of the one 
committee of the whole council. These two lines of development 
converge, obscure each other, and merge into each other, but in the 
end the Privy Council is seen to have given its power to a smaller 
body evolved from within. 

After the Revolution of 1688 it might seem to observers that the 
dignitaries who assembled in the council chamber at Whitehall were 
still the important conciliar assembly of England, 61 but the official 
records show indisputably that the real work was now done by the 
committee of the whole council. The planning, the presentation to 
the sovereign, the deciding, was the work of the committee, 62 little 
more than the formal procedure remaining to the council itself. 

The committee met usually in the morning at the office of the 
senior secretary of state in the Cockpit at Whitehall. 63 The meet- 
ings were held apparently with more regularity than those of the 
cabinet council, the committee assembling, perhaps, at least once a 
week. 64 At these gatherings the sovereign was frequently present. 65 

61 The contrary was clearly seen by some, however. Earl Mulgrave advised 
William not to insist upon attendance in the Privy Council, " because indeed it 
is so numerous, as that makes it unnecessary to exact it; especially considering 
how many of it are as well absent as present, that being ever since Charles Irst 
time made rather a place of honour than of use ". St. P. Dom., King William's 
Chest, XIII. 10a. 

62 " The Opinion of the Judges does not answer the Question proposed, and 
therefore I have sent notice to them to attend Her Majesty in Councill at Six a 
Clock this evening at St: James's, and Her Majesty would have You attend on 
the Prince's Side at Five this afternoon, Your Letter with the Judges Opinion 
being to be laid before Her Majesty at that time when the Lords of the Commit- 
tee of Councill will be present." Hedges to the attorney-general. St. P. Dom., 
Entry Books, CV., February 22, 1704/5. 

63 St. P. Dom., Entry Books, passim. March 4, 1693/4, the committee was 
summoned to meet at the lord keeper's house. St. P. Dom., William and Mary, 
V. 116. For a summons to meet at St. James's, cf. St. P. Dom., Entry Books, 
CV., April 29, 1704. 

MSt. P. Dom., Entry Books, CIV., June 30, 1702. 

«s Ibid., LXIL, November 30, 1680; XCVIIL, July 8, 1690; St. P. Dom., 
William and Mary, V. 102, 108, 112, 116, 117, 118, 126, 129; St. P. Dom., 
Entry Books, CIV., December 17, 1703; CV., April 29, 1704; CVL, January 11, 
1707/8. In the minutes of these meetings, which are endorsed "Committee of 
Councill ", the king's name heads the list of those present. 
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In addition, such great officials attended as the lord president, the 
lord chamberlain, the lord keeper, the lord steward, the lord privy 
seal, and the secretaries, along with others. The attendance varied 
from three or four up to ten or twelve, for important business the 
usual number being seven or eight. 66 When necessary, outsiders 
were called in to give information and answer questions. 67 The 
meeting is spoken of as " Committee of Councill ", 68 " Committee ", 69 
or " Committee of the whole Council " ; 70 and the members are 
"Lords of the Committee", 71 or "Lords of the Committee of 
Council ", 72 Formal minutes were taken by one of the secretaries 
for purposes of record, and also for the information of the sovereign 
when absent. 73 Much of the business was brought forward by the 
secretary, who afterward communicated decisions and orders. 

The business was of varied character, resembling in general that 
which was brought before the cabinet council. All sorts of matters 
domestic, colonial, foreign, military, and naval, were passed in 
review. Bills were considered, 74 memorials, reports, and petitions 
were received, 75 business was prepared for the sanction of the 
Privy Council, 76 instructions were drawn up for the judges going on 
circuit, 77 and drafts of the royal speeches were made ready. 78 
Memorials and representations from colonial governors were con- 
sidered, and, when necessary, referred to the Board of Trade, 79 
while Irish and foreign matters frequently came before the commit- 
tee. 80 During the War of the Spanish Succession the raising and 
equipment of troops, the disposition of ships, and the care of pris- 
oners, are matters of constant consideration. 81 Within the purview 

ee St. P. Dom., William and Mary, V. 102 ff. 
gt Ibid., V. 103. 

es St. P. Dom., Entry Books, CIV., May 27, 1702. 
™Ibid., XCVIII., July 8, 1690. 
™ Board of Trade Journals, XXIV., June 9, 17 14. 
7 i St. P. Dom., Foreign Entry Books, XLVIII., September 26, 1710. 
72 St. P. Dom., Entry Books, CVIII., May 23, 1709. 

73 C/. "Minutes taken att the Committee of Councill June 29th 1712 and 
approv'd by her Majesty." St. P. Dom., Anne, XIX., July 8, 1712. 
'* St. P. Dom., William and Mary, V. 134. 
75 Ibid., V. 129. 
'6 St. P. Dom., Entry Books, CIV, July 6, 1702. 

77 Ibid. 

78 Ibid. 

79/fci'd., CIV., May 27, June 5, July 9, 1702. 

so St. P. Dom., William and Mary, V. 117; St. P. Dom., Entry Books, CI., 
June 20, 24, July 14, September 6, 1702; CIV., December 17, 1703; CV, May 29, 
1704; St. P. Dom., Anne, XVI., September 20, 1711. 

si St. P. Dom., Entry Books, CIV., May 19, 27, June 2, 3, 9, 30, July 7, 
1702; CV., December 7, 1704, April 18, 1705, February 26, 1705/6, August 14, 
1706; CVI., November 12, 1708; CVIII., March 18, 1708/9; CX., February 12, 
1710/1. 
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of the lords of the committee came from day to day for deliberation 
and decision such diverse matters as the affairs of the Levant Com- 
pany, the despatching of soldiers to Windsor to protect a French 
dyer from riotous apprentices, the suppressing of disorders in Lon- 
don occasioned by the high price of wheat, the instructing justices of 
the peace to investigate local disorders, the approval of communica- 
tions from the mayors of towns, the better securing of dangerous 
prisoners in Newgate, the approval of suggestions from the Admir- 
alty, the procuring of more seamen for the fleet, the consideration 
of a memorial from Governor Nicholson of Virginia requesting a 
supply of firearms, the raising of recruits to serve under the Duke 
of Ormonde, the bettering of the condition of soldiers serving in the 
West Indies, the giving assistance to the Vaudois, the consideration of 
" Estimates for Spain and Portugal ", the conduct of Scottish affairs, 
the settlement of a dispute about the raising of recruits in Edin- 
burgh, advising with the queen whether or not to order the secretary 
of state to submit papers demanded by the House of Lords, the pro- 
tection of English merchants, and the recommendation for a pension. 
It may be remarked that the negotiations leading to the treaty of 
Utrecht were referred to the committee for deliberation and ap- 
proval. 82 

Thus it may be seen that the committee of council was super- 
vising a large part of the activity of the realm. Along with the 
cabinet it decided or directed much that was worked out minutely in 
the departments, while many details of military and naval admini- 
stration were attended to in the committee itself. Not only did it 
prepare and decide things for the Privy Council, but along with the 
cabinet it did most of the important work which had been done by 
the Privy Council in the days of its prime. Under the sovereign, 
the important executive and administrative work of England was 
now being done by the cabinet and the committee of council. 

What, then, was the relation between these two bodies ? This it 
is not easy to answer. An analysis of their activities makes it 
evident that they were doing much the same work, and doing it in 
much the same way. So truly is this the case that frequently, in the 
records, one can be differentiated from the other only because of the 
specific mention of the name of the body whose work is being de- 
scribed, and where " Cabinet Council " or " Committee of Council " 
is omitted, it is a matter of conjecture to which body the writer is 

82 Hare, writing to Lewis, says that the lords seem disposed to comply with 
certain proposals made by the French emissary, though in regard to a certain 
point " my Ld [Bolingbroke] believes the Committee of Council must be again 
consulted ". St. P. Dom., Anne, XX., November 12, 1702. 
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alluding. 83 Accordingly, a great deal of confusion has resulted. 
Some writers have realized that there were two bodies, but have not 
been able to describe them or distinguish them clearly. 84 Others 
have attacked this view vigorously, contending that cabinet and com- 
mittee of council were different phases of one and the same thing. 85 
At least one eminent authority has suggested that " committee of 
council " is but the shortened form of " committee of the cabinet 
council ", and was the cabinet meeting apart from the sovereign, who 
was always present at a real meeting of the cabinet. 86 This conten- 

83 " His Maty, haveing directed that the Lords who Use to meet at the 
Secretaries Office, should some time this weeke have a particular meeting about 
the Citty Charter, and that My Lord Chief Justice and Yourself should be 
desired to be present, when the meeting is to be You shall have a Particular 
Notice from Mr Secretary Godolphin." The secretary of state to the attorney- 
general. St. P. Dom., Entry Books, LXIV., April 14, 1684. Cf. ibid., XCVIII., 
September 20, 1689. St. John, writing to Dartmouth, desires that a com- 
munication be made to " the Lds of the Council that the necessary precau- 
tions may be taken". St. P. Dom., Anne, XVI., August 1, 171 1. Numerous 
rough memoranda and minutes of business occur, ibid., XII., XIII. They con- 
cern foreign and domestic affairs which were apparently transacted in some 
council at which the queen was sometimes present. Cf. also " Minutes " in St. 
P. Dom., George I., VIII., January 30, 17 16/7. 

84 Cf. Morley, Walpole, pp. 145-148. 

85 Cf. F. Salomon, Geschichte des letzten Ministeriums Konigin Annas von 
England (Gotha, 1894), p. 356, note. Salomon, quoting the assertion of the Due 
d'Aumont (1712), that the cabinet council met only in the presence of the queen, 
but that the members of the cabinet also met by themselves in the office of the 
secretary of state, observes : " Diese Zusammenkiinfte sind es offenbar . . . 
welche als ' Committee of Council ' (Lords of the Council) bezeichnet wurden 
(vgl. Morley, Walpole, S. 143-147, gegen dessen Ausfiihrungen ich mich richte)." 

86 W. Michael, Englische Geschichte im achtzehnten Jahrhundert (Hamburg 
and Leipzig, 1896), I. 439, 440, note. This contention is apparently based altogether 
upon the assertion of Friedrich Bonet, the confidential representative of Prussia 
in England. In a communication of December 24, 1714/January 4, 171s, Bonet, 
describing the all-powerful group of men upon whom George I. is dependent, 
says : " Je veux parler du Comite du Conseil du Cabinet, compose des principaux 
officiers, qui s'assemblent en l'absence du Roi, et qui minutent toutes choses, pour 
rendre compte ensuite du resultat a S. M. en Conseil." Michael, I. 440, note. 
There can be no doubt, I think, that Bonet is referring to the committee of 
council, so that the only difficulty is the resulting definition of the committee 
of council as a committee of the cabinet council. I can only say at once that 
I believe that such a description is incorrect, since not only have I not found 
any trace of the existence of such a body, but among the hundreds of references 
to " council ", " privy council ", " cabinet council ", and " committee of council ", 
which occur in the writings of the period 1688-1715, I have found no reference 
to such a body as " committee of the cabinet council ". It may be said, then, 
positively that whatever be the truth of Bonet's statement, the literal translation 
of his term was not in use among the Englishmen who composed the body which 
he describes, or who wrote about it ; and it may be supposed that a foreigner, 
however acute and observant, would be less likely to comprehend the nature of a 
secret and ill-defined body than the natives themselves. On the other hand, 
supposing that his statement is accurate, his description need not comprehend 
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tion, which is based upon a misapprehension, but which in its con- 
clusion is not very far from the truth, is in part responsible for the 
more serious error, that there was at this time a committee of the 
cabinet council, in the sense of a part, or inner circle, or " concil- 
iabulum ", of the cabinet itself. 87 The committee of council was 
never a part of the cabinet, and such a cabinet committee or frac- 
tion can scarcely be said to exist at this time. 

The confusion has arisen from the fact that the cabinet council 
and the committee of council are so nearly similar both in function 
and in personnel as to be indistinguishable one from the other unless 
scrutinized with some care. The things which the committee does 
are for the most part exactly those things which are done by the 
cabinet council. 88 That which is considered in the committee in the 
morning at Whitehall comes up in the cabinet at St. James's or at 

all that has been read into it. His expression may be descriptive and not 
partitive, which would make the term " committee of the cabinet council " 
equivalent to " cabinet — a committee ". And this, I believe, was his intention. 

87 Temperley, Bng. Hist. Rev., XXVII. 692, 693. So far as I can judge, 
Mr. Temperley bases this contention entirely upon Bonet's testimony {ibid., 
p. 693, note 43) and corroborates it only by quotations drawn from the period 
1757 and after {ibid., pp. 696, 697). For the period up to 1714 and apparently 
for several years following there seems to be no evidence on which to base the 
assertion that a smaller and more powerful body existed within the cabinet itself. 
In calling attention to what I believe is an error in Mr. Temperley's paper, I 
wish at the same time to confess my indebtedness to what is undoubtedly the 
ablest study of the cabinet which has yet appeared. I must here acknowledge, 
also, a greater debt. When Mr. Temperley became aware of the studies in which 
I was engaged, not only did he encourage me in the kindliest manner, but he 
generously put into my hands a mass of notes which he had accumulated in the 
British Museum and in the Public Record Office. This material has been of 
service in the composition of the present paper, and will be of greater assistance 
in the studies which I hope to complete hereafter. 

88 In March, 1703/4, Nottingham found himself obliged to send explana- 
tions to the House of Lords concerning McLean and Ferguson in connection 
with the Scottish plot. Sir John McLean had revealed the conspiracy, regarding 
which he was examined by the cabinet council. The Lords asserted that in not 
arresting Ferguson, incriminated by the confession, the committee of council 
had encouraged the enemies of the queen. Hatton-Finch Papers, Add. MSS., 
29,587, ff. 128-131. Somewhat earlier Nottingham writes to the postmaster- 
general : " This is to let you know that the Lords of the Cabinet Councill do 
approve of the draught of the Letter you have communicated to me, and that it 
be sent by a small Vessell to the Governor of Calais to further it to Paris. It is 
also their order that you do give directions for repairing the two old Corunna 
Packet Boats, which are at Falmouth so as to be in a readiness to sail as occa- 
sion shall require." St. P. Dom., Entry Books, CIV., May 26, 1702. At the 
same time he writes to Mr. Burchett : " The Two Old Pacquet Boats which are 
now at Falmouth, are very much out of repair, and the Post Masters have 
received Orders to get them repaired with all speed, that they may be employed 
in the like Service as they were the last Warre. The Lords of the Committee 
being made acquainted, that the Admiralty have sent for these Boats, have 
therefore ordered me to give You this account of them, that you may lay the 
matter before His Royal Highnesse." Ibid., May 28, 1702. 
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Kensington in the evening. 89 For the most part the members of the 
one seem to be the members of the other. So striking is the identity 
that it almost seems as though the members themselves did not 
always maintain a distinction. 00 Therefore it is not surprising that 
observers then and since have taken one for the other, 91 or have seen 
in the two but two different aspects of the same thing. 

That the cabinet and the committee of council were not identical, 
however, can be proved decisively. Again and again the two are 
named by the same writer with an undoubted distinction. 92 Indeed, 

89 In 1702, at a meeting of the committee of council, their lordships con- 
sidered what measures should be taken to procure more seamen for the fleet, and 
gave directions for carrying such measures into effect. Nottingham to the lord 
treasurer. St. P. Dom., Entry Books, CIV., June 2, 1702. They also deliberated 
upon the proper disposition of the ships, concerning which they sent directions 
to the Admiralty. Ibid. On the same day disposition of the ships was considered 
by the members of the cabinet council, following upon a letter of Admiral Rooke 
read in the cabinet by Nottingham. Ibid. 

90 " Understanding that the Goale at Dover is as full of prisoners as it can 
hold, I am directed by the Lords of the Comtee of Councill to write to you that 
you receive into your custody such French and Spanish prisoners as shall be 
brought to you, and that you send an accot from time to time to the Navy board 
of what prisoners you so receive, whereupon care will be taken to make them the 
usuall allowance for support as was done the last Warr." Nottingham to the 
marshal of Dover castle. St. P. Dom., Entry Books, CIV., June 3, 1702. 
" I have read yor Lre of the 30 of May and have read it to the Lords of the 
Cabinett Councill who very well approve of what you have done for her Matys 
service in relation to the French prisoners. I have also according to your 
desire writt by their Lops directions to the Marshall of Dover Castle to take 
into his custody as many prisoners as he can conveniently secure, as he used to 
do in the last Warr." Nottingham to the mayor of Dover. Ibid. 

91 Dr. Dickerson says that the committee of the whole council " appears to 
be the one great committee of the British government, the cabinet council ". 
He declares, on what authority I know not, that since the attendance was " never 
more than six nor less than three, and was most commonly four, the resemblance 
to a cabinet council is still further emphasized ". American Colonial Govern- 
ment, pp. 85, 86. Professor Andrews, whose researches in this field entitle 
him to speak with particular authority, says : " The committee of the whole 
council was never the 'cabinet council '." American Historical Review, XVII. 
842 (1912). 

92 Nottingham, writing to Blathwayt, says that the committee of council 
having learned that sufficient care is not taken of recruits desires a report in 
order that " I may lay the same before the Cabinet Councill to morrow ". 
St. P. Dom., Entry Books, CIV., February 20, 1702/3. Bolingbroke, writing 
December 15, 171 1, speaks of "the Committee of Council not sitting till to- 
morrow night, nor the Cabinet till Monday ". Morley, Walpole, p. 145, note. 
Methuen in a letter to Stanhope says : " The Lds of the Comee. are to meet at 
the Cockpit to Morrow, where this Matter [negotiations about Mardyke] will 
be fully considered, after which, what passes there will be laid before H. R. H. 
in the Cabinet Councill on Thursday." St. P. Dom., Entry Books, CCLXVIL, 
September 11, 1716. Cf. also The Daily Past, November 23, 1719: "On 
Saturday was held a Chapter of the Garter, for electing the Earl of Sunderland 
a Knight Companion of that most Noble Order; the same Day there was a 
Committee of the Council at the Cockpit, and a Cabinet-Council at St. James's." 
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they may be distinguished particularly in three things : their relation 
to the sovereign, their relation to the Privy Council, and their con- 
stitution or membership. 

The cabinet was in its origin the confidential council of the king, 
receiving its name from the fact that it met in one of the royal 
cabinets or private rooms, 93 while the committee of council was in 
origin merely the effective part of the Privy Council. Scarcely ever 
in the period prior to 1714 did the cabinet meet except with the 
sovereign presiding, 94 but as time went on the sovereign was rarely 
seen at the committee. 95 The committee of council was undoubtedly 
a committee of the Privy Council, while it was neither certain nor 
clear that the cabinet was such. The one was legal beyond question : 
the other was extra-legal in so far that it was novel and dependent 
upon the king's prerogative. Theoretically the committee of council 
merely performed Privy Council business, while the cabinet gave 
secret advice to the sovereign. 96 The committee of council met occa- 
sionally in the royal palace, 97 while the cabinet sometimes assembled 
in the Cockpit ; 98 but almost always the cabinet met at Hampton 
Court, Kensington, or St. James's, while the sessions of the com- 
mittee of council took place close to the Privy Council chamber, in 
the office of the secretary of state at Whitehall. 99 Finally, the most 
important difference between the two bodies lay in the fact that 

»3 Lord Trevor was reported to have been " four hours with the King in his 
closet. . . . but those who were at Hampton Court, and saw him go into the 
cabinet, assured he did not stay half an hour ". Portland MSS., Hist. MSS. 
Comtn. Reports, 15, V. 539 (1717). 

94 Cf. d'Aumont in Salomon, Geschichte des letzten Ministeriums, etc., p. 
352: "La Reyne y est toujours presente." Also ibid., p. 356. 

95 " I have laid yr letter . . . before the Queen at the Committee." Notting- 
ham to Colonel Gibson. St. P. Dom., Entry Books, CIV., December 17, 
1703. "I am commanded to acquaint Your Lordship, that the Lords of the 
Committee of Councell attend Her Maty, to morrow at Six a Clock in the 
evening in the Councill Chamber at St. James's." Hedges to Lord Chief Justice 
Holt. Ibid., CV., April 29, 1704. In 1729 Queen Caroline attended a meeting 
of the " Committee of Council ". St. P. Dom., George II., XIV., August 19, 

1729- 

96 The Due d'Aumont, writing in 1712, says that in the Privy Council are 
regulated domestic and routine affairs, " mais e'est dans le conseil du cabinet 
que se traitent les affaires les plus secretes ". Salomon, Geschichte des letzten 
Ministeriums, etc., p. 352. 

9' St. P. Dom., Entry Books, CV, April 29, 1704; CVL, July 22, 1707. 

98 Cf. Portland MSS., Hist. MSS. Comm. Reports, 15, IV. 669. 

99 " Le Conseil du Cabinet ne s'assemble en presence de la Reyne qu'une 
fois la semaine qui est le lundi au soir, a moins que pendant cet intervale il ne 
survienne quelque affaire particuliere. Les membres de ce Conseil s'assemblent 
dans le bureau du plus ancien secretaire d'Estat, et la ils preparent ce qu'ils ont 
a rapporter devant la Reyne." Due d'Aumont in Salomon, Geschichte des 
letzten Ministeriums, etc., p. 356- 
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membership in the cabinet was limited strictly to certain great officers 
whom the king appointed to be his confidential advisers, while the 
committee of council was a committee of the whole council, and, 
though usually made up of the great officials and active workers who 
composed the cabinet, might also include other members of the 
Privy Council, if they chose to attend. Strictly, then, the member- 
ship of the committee could be more fluctuating and was less rigid 
than that of the cabinet ; but in practice the two bodies were usually 
as much alike in personnel as they were in other respects. 

During the Hanoverian period the committee of council declines 
in importance as the cabinet waxes great. For some time this is not 
evident, and the committee continues to be not merely active but 
busied with important affairs. 100 For a while it seems to remain 
what it had seemed to be before, a cabinet meeting apart from the 
sovereign. As such, it continues to do a great deal that is done by 
the cabinet, from which, in activity and composition, it can scarcely 
be distinguished. In 1716 the request from the Portuguese minister 
that an English fleet should convoy the Brazil ships to Lisbon " was 
read at the Cabinet Council . . . And it appearing to his Royal 
Highness and the Lords of the Committee . . . that the English 
Nation was as much concerned in the safety of that Fleet as the 
Portugueses themselves", the request was granted. 101 About the 
same time a complaint against Colonel Congreve, lieutenant-governor 
of Gibraltar, was laid before "the Lords of the Committee at the 
Cockpit". They thought that the matter "should be laid before 
H. R. H. in the Cabinet Council next day ". As a result, Congreve 
was ordered home. The secretary of state notes that " This Matter 
is to be kept very secret, and no body yet knows any thing of it, but 
the Lords of the Cabinet Council." 102 The committee continues to 
consider foreign and diplomatic affairs before the cabinet assembles, 
as well as to carry out what is determined upon in cabinet meetings. 103 
In 1741, Sir John Norris writes : "At 7 this Euening I was summoned 
to a Committee of Counsell at the Duke of newcastle office, when a 
Clark of the Counsell was cald in for severall common orders of 
Counsell after which it was discorsed how to man the fleete and of 
the depending bill about seamen." 104 This gathering, which was 

100 St. P. Dom., Entry Books, CXVL, CXVIL, CXVIII., CXIX., passim; 
CCLXVII., August 10, 1 716; St. P. Dom., George I., IX., June 9, 1717; XV., 
March 3, 1718/9; St. P. Dom., Various, I., August 19, 1729, and passim. 

101 St. P. Dom., Entry Books, CCLXVII., July 17, 17 16. 

102 Ibid., August 10, 1 7 16. 

103 Ibid., September 8, 11, 15, November 17, 1716; January 9, 1716/7; CXX., 
August 19, 1717. 

10* Journals, Add. MSS., 28,133, f. 76. 
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attended by the cabinet members, 105 was substantially a cabinet meet- 
ing, from which it would be indistinguishable were it not specifically 
named. Nevertheless, the tendency is now, on the whole, for the 
cabinet to attend to the important matters of administration, diplo- 
macy, and foreign policy, and for the committee of council, except 
as regards colonial business, to occupy itself with details, petitions, 
requests, and specific affairs. By the end of Sir Robert Walpole's 
administration the committee is largely occupied with routine and 
subsidiary things, while the cabinet, or rather an inner circle of the 
cabinet, is the real executive council of the nation. 

Edward Raymond Turner. 

105 Cf. Newcastle Papers, Add. MSS., 32,993, f. 136; also ibid., 33,004, f. 47. 



